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Editorial: 


ADMINISTRATION IS THE ANSWER 


When demand for a public service is imperative 
the electorate grows articulate, with the result that 
some legislative enactment is designed to cover the 
situation. Proof of this statement is in the number 
of laws passed by state legislative bodies and by the 
federal congress to alleviate suffering caused by un- 
employment, poverty, illness and helplessness. 

We have a right to feel gratification in this as, 
comparatively, we are pioneering in the direction of 
progress and liberality. If we are leaders in this 
field, and again I speak comparatively, our responsi- 
bility is greater. If our experience has made us better 
qualified we should render better service. Our better 
qualification lies, not only in our experience, but also 
in the strength of a law more liberal than some other 
states have been able to enact. In short, we have 
established and improved the machinery which was 
entirely lacking in the earlier days and again pro- 
portionately inoperative later because inefficiently 
financed. 

At this point our review probably assures us that 
we have reached the height of progress and liberality 
that can be sustained at this stage of our social se- 
curity ambitions. We have a public awareness, we 
have generous support, and we have the law. Now, 


is that all that is necessary?—Yes, all but the most 
essential element—namely, administration. 

Administration—and in my thinking that applies 
to every position in the agency—is just as important, 
perhaps even more so, that the law itself. Faulty or 
weak administration can render almost useless the 
best law that can be devised. Maybe because of the 
fact the words “the spirit and the letter of the law” 
have through the years become a familiar phrase to 
us. The spirit is of equal importance with the letter 
in administration of most laws. 

We must have understanding and appreciation, 
interest and enthusiasm, and a real wish to serve 
those coming under the law. A combination of 
these factors means a generous attitude. With that 
attitude the statute is a beneficial influence rather 
than a begrudging application of the law. 

We have learned a great deal as we proceeded in 
the field where the problems lie. In the knowledge 
that we have gained, not least among the realiza- 
tions that have come to us is the one that does not 
deprive the individual whom we serve from a great 
treasure—his personal dignity. 

Mrs. Kathryn E. Malstrom, Director, 

Washington State Department of Social Security. 
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CHILU WELFARE IN A COMPREHENSIVE NATION- 
WIDE PROGRAM UF PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICE 


by Katuarine F. Lenroort, Chief 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 





F GREAT concern to public welfare workers and 
0) those responsible for the administration of serv- 
ices to children are questions of governmental re- 
organization, relating chiefly to the Federal govern- 
ment. 

With reference to many of the issues involved 
wide areas of agreement have emerged, but there 
are certain differences of opinion with regard to 
some matters. In some respects the evidence is in 
and the lines of advance are clear. To others much 
more thought needs to be given before goals can be 
clearly defined and policies determined. 

Let us enumerate briefly some of the major issues: 

1. As to a Feperat DeparTMENT OF WELFARE— 
It is agreed that public welfare is a function of gov- 
ernment requiring federal leadership and financial 
aid. Like public health and public education, with 
both of which it has many interests in common, 
public welfare represents a major field of activity of 
great importance to the security and the future of 
our nation. In order that full opportunity for leader- 
ship and adequate status may be given to these func- 
tions of government that so directly affect human 
welfare, it is affirmed by many people that they 
should be represented by a major Executive Depart- 
ment, with permanent Cabinet status. I believe 
such a Department is urgently needed." 

The Act creating the Department—which might 
be named the Department of Social Affairs or the 
Department of Health, Education, and Social Wel- 
fare—should give it broad responsibility to safeguard 
and promote the health, education, security and well- 
being of the people of the United States, as the 
Department of Labor has broad responsibility to 
foster, and to promote and develop the welfare of 
wage-earners. Its functions should include the im- 
provement and coordination of research, which 


“In the account of the State Administrators Council meetings, 
published in the January number of Public Welfare, Miss Lenroot 
was quoted to the effect that she wanted to see the Children’s 
Bureau put in the Welfare Division of a proposed Cabinet Depart- 
ment of Health, Welfare, and Education. Miss Lenroot’s position 
is that the Children’s Bureau should be kept intact as an agency 
broadly concerned with maternal and child health, child labor and 
youth employment, and child welfare. Hence, it could not be a 
part of the Welfare Division of a new department, but would be 
coordinated with divisions dealing with health, welfare and edu- 
cation, working closely with such divisions. 


should be conducted by the Department’s constituent 
agencies; and the administration of social insurance, 
grants-in-aid, and other measures needed for the 
security, health, education, and welfare of the people 
of our nation. 

The internal organization of the Department is of 
great importance; comparatively little thought has 
been given to the structure and administrative meth- 
ods that will be necessary if such a department is to 
function adequately. It is clear that the integrity 
and initiative of the various bureaus and services 
making up the Department should be safeguarded, 
at the same time proper provision be made for the 
correlation and coordination of services and the de- 
velopment of general policies necessary to assure 
strong leadership, avoid confusion and waste motion, 
and simplify administrative relationships with the 
states. 

It has been proposed by some that assistant secre- 
taries should be given administrative responsibility 
for the main functions of the Department, one in 
charge of public health, another in charge of educa- 
tion, a third in charge of public welfare. Another 
view, which appears to me to be much more sound, 
is that these functions should be the responsibility of 
professional heads of the various bureaus and services, 
appointed because they are capable of giving out- 
standing professional leadership, who should be re- 
sponsible directly to the Secretary of the Department. 
Assistant secretaries under this theory would work 
across functional lines, aiding the Secretary of the 
Department in ways determined by him, their duties 
not being spelled out in the Act creating the Depart- 
ment. 

2. As to Cxiupren’s Services—There is a wide 
measure of agreement that the Children’s Bureau 
should become a part of a department of social 
affairs or health, education and social welfare, if and 
when one is created. There would be serious losses 
involved in such a transfer, because of the intimate 
ways in which the work of the Children’s Bureau 
is tied in with the other activities of the Department 
of Labor, especially in matters pertaining to child 
labor and youth employment. Nevertheless, I am 
of the opinion that the extent and importance of 
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the health and welfare services of the Children’s 
Bureau and the problems involved in the admin- 
istration of grants-in-aid to the states make it advis- 
able to include the Bureau in a new Cabinet Depart- 
ment when established, providing certain conditions 
can be met. 

There can never be consolidation within one de- 
partment of the Federal government of all activities 
for children. Wherever the Children’s Bureau is 
located, it must be able to work with other depart- 
ments in dealing with many aspects of child life— 
with the Department of Agriculture in regard to 
nutrition, rural child labor, and the welfare of rural 
children, particularly the children of agricultural 
migrants; with bureaus of the Department of Labor 
in regard to problems of gainfully employed mothers 
and their children, youth employment, apprentice- 
ship, and labor standards; and with many other 
Departments of government. 

The Children’s Bureau should, in my opinion, 
become part of a Cabinet Department of Social 
Affairs or Health, Education and Social Welfare 
only if two conditions are met: 

(a) Its integrity and its opportunity to serve as 
an agency broadly concerned with the health, child 
labor and youth employment, and welfare, and 
responsible for research and fact-finding, the de- 
velopment of standards, promotion, and the admin- 
istration of grants, should be assured. 

(b) An advisory relationship to the Department 
of Labor in matters within the jurisdiction of that 
Department affecting child labor and youth em- 
ployment should be developed. 

If the Children’s Bureau were to become a part 
of a new department, it should be possible to work 
out procedures that would greatly simplify the ad- 
ministration of grants-in-aid, developing common 
policies and simplified administrative and accounting 
procedures, while preserving the specialization needed 
to safeguard adequate service, assure interrelationships 
between child health and child welfare services, and 
keep administration closely related to research and 
promotion. 

3. As to State anD Locat Services—Federal organ- 
ization for welfare services is a means to an end— 
the development of a nation-wide network of ade- 
quate services available to all who need and wish 
to use them. Only in public assistance have we even 
approximately nation-wide coverage. The needs of 
children cannot be met on an adequate basis unless 
child welfare and child health services, as well as 
educational and recreational facilities, are everywhere 


available. The wartime emphasis on counselling 


services and information centers indicates increasing 
realization of the help that can be given by persons 
equipped to understand and interpret individual 
needs and aid in bringing to bear upon those needs 
the resources of the community. The evolution of 
public assistance has brought to the fore needs for 
social service that are common in the assistance group 
but also frequently found in those not in economic 
need. 


While great advances have yet to be made in the 
public health movement, the concept of public health 
and the extension of public health services have 
reached a stage of development far in advance of 
the public welfare field, though historically public 
health is a later function of government. The key 
to this situation is found, in my opinion, in the 
early clarification of the content of a local public 


health program and the personnel required to carry 
it out. 


In such a broad public welfare program, specialized 
child welfare services would have their place and 
their proper relationships to other services. Public 
welfare as it serves a community should be compre- 
hensive in its character, all-inclusive in regard to the 
people served, integrated in its approach, and spe- 
cialized as necessary to meet special needs and per- 
mit the development of special experience and skills. 


This kind of public welfare service is urgently re- 
quired to meet the problems now confronting us— 
for example, a family adjustment as veterans return 
and war-migrants again are on the move; day care 
services for mothers who still must be breadwinners 
as well as homemakers; leadership and specialized 
service in the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency; safeguards for children in need of legal 
guardianship or adoption or of foster care; the exten- 
sion of mental hygiene services. The resources of 
public and of private agencies must be brought into 
relation through community planning organizations, 
if the needs of all people requiring social services 
are to be met. 

With such a concept of local services, the services 
and assistance needed from the states and from the 
Federal government would also become clearer. Fed- 
eral legislation might include a definition of public 
welfare service as clear and as comprehensive as the 
definition of public health service contained in the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 


It is now time for a serious attempt to be made 
to chart the content and direction of public welfare 
services for the next decade, beginning with the local 
unit. Who can take the lead in such an undertaking? 
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NCE A YEAR is none too often to present to the mem- 

bers of APWA a detailed review of the diverse 
activities of their Association. This factual presenta- 
tion of what the Association and its staff did during 
1945 is set down partly for the record and also to 
serve as an appraisal through which future activities 
may be better directed to serve all of the members 
and the field of public welfare itself. 

This report not only summarizes the work of the 
staff but refers with propriety to the increasing activ- 
ity of officers and members in the work of APWA. 
Membership participation in committee work, in 
meetings and conferences, in field trips and through 
speaking engagements indicates a healthy trend in 
the Association. 

The total war period has presented some obvious 
difficulties in the management and operation of your 
Association. Travel difficulties, restrictions on meet- 
ings, rising publication costs and staff shortages are 
problems that may still have to be faced in some 
degree. With the war behind us, however, we can 
turn with renewed confidence to the task of building 
APWA into a useful and important association of 
public welfare workers. 


STAFF AND Office AcrTIVITIES 


Publications 


Public Welfare has been published monthly during 
1945 with its material selected on an editorial estimate 
of our members’ varied and current interests. One 
rather reliable measurement of reader interest is the 
demand for reprints of articles from the monthly 
magazine. During the year eleven articles were re- 
printed with a total of 21,000 copies. Orders for re- 
prints indicate that many times this material is used 
for teaching and institute purposes and frequently 
articles prove to be of interest to other fields as evi- 
denced by requests from national, religious, fraternal, 
labor and social work organizations. 

Editorials during the year have been written by 
all members of the Association’s Executive Commit- 
tee, and the editorial columns are open to any mem- 
ber who has a message or opinion to express. 

A special section, “Of Interest to Local Adminis- 
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trators,” was introduced during the year and has been 
utilized particularly for special data related to the 
organization and activities of state associations of 
county welfare directors. 


Letter to Members 


The usefulness of the Letter to Members in bring- 
ing spot news of the Washington scene to members 
of the Association has established this news letter as 
a regular feature of staff service. While comment on 
the status of pending federal social legislation has 
priority in this news letter, it is also used at times 
to convey general information about APWA activity 
and information of state and local public welfare 
activities which is garnered in the course of staff fleld 
work. 

The Letter to Members has been recognized by 
other national associations as a reliable source of in- 
formation and analytical comment on pending federal 
legislation. During the past year it has been widely 
quoted in other publications, particularly in bulletins 
of state welfare departments. 


Public Welfare Directory 


1945 saw the widest use of APWA’s Public Welfare 
Directory since its publication was inaugurated. 
Eighteen hundred copies were sold as against 1587 
copies in 1944. In addition we provided a special 
printing of 3000 copies for the War Department, 
which distributed the Directory to its counselors in 
all army discharge centers. 

The wider use of the Directory and the larger 
sales have made possible an improved book for 1946. 
Over 2500 additional listings of local welfare depart- 
ments will be included in the 1946 edition as well 
as improved reference material in the appendix sec- 
tion. An expected increase in printing costs will be 
off-set by even wider distribution of this publication 
during 1946 which will allow the usual sales price to 
be maintained. 


Special Articles 


Staff members have .prepared and written a num- 
ber of articles on public welfare for publication in 
such reference documents as the Social Work Year 
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Book, The American Year Book, and the Municipal 
Year Book and in Social Service Review. APWA 
continues to be represented on the editorial advisory 
committee of Survey Mid-monthly. In addition, staff 
members frequently provide book reviews for both 
public welfare and professional publications. 


Inquiries 


Both individual and agency members of the Asso- 
ciation used the Association’s inquiry service to a 
generous degree during 1945. One hundred and 
eighty-five letters from thirty-nine different states 
were received. This number includes only those let- 
ters which required some degree of library research. 
The subject matter of the inquiry letters covered all 
aspects of personnel management and administrative 
organization at both the state and local level. Subjects 
appearing frequently in inquiry letters were those 
related to residence and settlement, the care of the 
chronically ill, integration of child welfare services, 
and general casework problems. 

Considerable interest was noted during the year on 
the part of local administrators with respect to office 
layouts and the design of buildings planned solely 
for welfare purposes. 

The source of the largest number of inquiries were 
the states of California, Illinois, New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania. 


Loan Library 


Members of the Association are continuing to make 
liberal use of the loan material which is maintained 
in the Association library. At the headquarters office 
our regular library factilities are centered in the Joint 
Reference Library maintained by the Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House. This joint endeavor makes 
a tremendous amount of material from many fields 
of public administration available for the use of staff 
members and those who find our building accessible. 
Loan material is maintained in our own library and 
includes largely those materials which are not gen- 
erally available in public or departmental libraries. 

An attempt is made to collect useful reports and 
studies of limited circulation. Duplicate copies allow 
the material to be sent to individual members on loan 
for average ten-day periods. Most of the Association’s 
publications which are now out of print can be ob- 
tained through the loan library. A list of loan library 
items is published annually and new accessions are 
noted from time to time in Public Welfare. Because 
of the current interest in the subject, an especially 
good collection of material is now available relative 
to the care of the aged and chronically ill. 


Cooperation 


APWA works with other professional and func- 
tional organizations in the welfare fields through 
joint committees, memberships on boards, attendance 
at conferences, and individual contacts. All members 
of the staff carry assignments on boards and com- 
mittees of other social work organizations. 

A particular field of activity lies in the participa- 
tion of staff members in national, state and regional 
conferences on social work. Such participation takes 
the form of conducting institutes, accepting speaking 
assignments, and participating in panel discussions. 
The Association also provided exhibits at eight differ- 
ent state conferences during the past year. 


Surveys 


The Association conducted two formal surveys dur- 
ing 1945. A citizens committee appointed by the 
Council of Social Agencies in Dallas, Texas, asked 
the Association to conduct a thorough study of the 
juvenile court in that city and of all the related public 
and private services available to children in Dallas 
County. 

A special staff was recruited for this survey includ- 
ing Mr. Ellery Reed, Director of Research, Commu- 
nity Chest, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. Louis E. Evans, 
Associate Professor of Social Work, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis; and. Mr. Harold A. Muntz, 
Referee, Hamilton County Juvenile Court, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Mrs. Ella W. Reed and the Director 
represented the Association’s staff. Mr. Harrison 
Dobbs, Director of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s 
School, Normal, Illinois, and Mr. Russell Ballard, 
Director of Hull House, Chicago, assisted on the sur- 
vey as consultants. This study required six weeks 
work in Dallas and three weeks work at the Chicago 
office in preparing the final 200 page report. The 
report was printed in Dallas and made available for 
wide local distribution. 

The Association also conducted a survey in Kansas 
City, Missouri, for the Council of Social Agencies 
on adoption laws and procedures. This work was 
done under the direction of Mr. Louis E. Evans, 
Associate Professor of Social Work, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis, with Mrs. Ella W. Reed acting 
as special consultant. 


Personnel Consultations 


Although the Association does not attempt to main- 
tain a formalized placement service, the staff was 
depended upon by many state and local public wel- 
fare agencies for suggestions as to available personnel. 
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At the same time many individual members write 
us for information about work opportunities when 
they are desirous of making a change. The process 
of matching available persons to employment oppor- 
tunities has been carried on during 1945 chiefly by 
Mrs. Ella W. Reed who works closely with the Public 
Administration Clearing House and the Social Work 
Vocational Bureau, both of which maintain a per- 
sonnel service for federal, state and local adminis- 
trative agencies interested in securing qualified and 
experienced personnel. APWA uses the personnel 
files of PACH and members of the Association who 
are available for placement are urged to file personnel 
records with this organization. 

A measurement of personnel activity is found in 
the 87 letters written to state and local agencies on 
staff placements and the 97 letters written to indi- 
viduals who indicated a desire to seek a new position. 
Additional work was done in distributing notices 
of Merit System examinations held in a number of 
states and in conducting interviews and assisting 
recruitment for several State Merit Systems, United 
States Civil Service, WRA, UNRRA, and Oak Ridge. 


Freitp Activities 


ODT restrictions plus wartime difficulties with 
travel and hotel reservations caused abandonment 
during 1945 of large scale regional APWA meetings. 
Under the sponsorship of the Executive Committee 
of the National Council of Local Administrators, 
small regional meetings were planned for all sections 
of the country. It was possible, however, to hold but 
two of these meetings; a two-day conference at the 
Montowese Hotel in Branford, Connecticut, on June 
21-22, and a similar conference at the Hotel Roosevelt 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on June 28-29. Regis- 
tration at these two meetings exceeded 600 persons. 

Slowly improving conditions in regard to travel 
and hotel acommodations plus increased interest and 
pressure for an opportunity to discuss pressing prob- 
lems of administration have resulted in a planned 
program for regional meetings in all sections of the 
country during the first six months of 1946. There 
is also the possibility of resuming APWA’s Annual 
Round Table Conference in December 1946. 


INSTITUTES AND CONFERENCES 


THE ABANDONMENT of many national meetings 
during 1945 increased the demands on the staff for 
attendance at a large variety of smaller meetings 
restricted to local areas. These meetings took the 
form of small regional conferences in Washington, 
New York, and Chicago, and regional or state meet- 


ings in New York, Connecticut, Winnipeg (Canada), 
Dallas, Washington, Oregon, California, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Kansas City, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Oklahoma. 

A number of institutes for staff workers were con- 
ducted by Mrs. Ella W. Reed at Lansing, Michigan; 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Winnipeg, Canada; and 
several counties in North Carolina. Mrs. Reed also 


served as consultant in regard to the consolidation of 


the City and County Department of Public Welfare 
in Louisville, Kentucky and in relation to a personnel 
study of public and private social work staffs in 
Louisville, Kentucky. Miss Catherine Dunn repre- 
sented the Association at numerous formal meetings 
of several different committees in New York City. 
The Director was invited to confer with the Gover- 
nors of several states regarding proposed legislation. 
West coast states were visited in the spring by the 
Director and in the fall by Mr. Joseph Baldwin. 


Tue Nationat Councit oF STATE AND Loca 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 


Tue Nationat Councit of State Public Assistance 
and Welfare Administrators was chairmanned by 
Harry O. Page, New York Deputy Commissioner of 
Welfare. Group meetings of this Council were held 
in connection with the June APWA regional meet- 
ings in Branford, Connecticut, and Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. The common bond of Council membership 
has also served to promote many other informal con- 
tacts between the welfare administrators of the states. 
The Annual Meeting of this Council took place at 
Chicago December 6-7-8 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. Administrators or their deputies were present 
from 39 states. Earl Kouns of Colorado was elected 
Chairman for 1946 and Arthur Rivers of South 
Carolina was elected Vice Chairman. 

Miss Bernice Reed, Denver, Colorado, served as 
Chairman of the National Council of Local Welfare 
Administrators during 1945. On May 4-5 the Coun- 
cil’s Executive Committee met for two days in Chi- 
cago to conduct general business and to plan specifi- 
cally a program of regional council meetings. Two 
of these meetings were held in June at Branford, 
Connecticut, and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; the rest 
were cancelled because of difficult travel and hotel 
conditions. 

The Local Council developed during 1945 a special 
study of state associations of county welfare officials 
the results of which have been published from month 
to month in Public Welfare. Joseph Baldwin repre- 
sented the Council and APWA at meetings of local 
administrators in California, Oregon, and Washing- 
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ton. Mr. Baldwin, Ralph Price, and George Mills, 
spoke at state association meetings in Wichita, Kan- 
sas; Denver, Colorado; and Grand Island, Nebraska. 
Miss Reed held an Executive Committee meeting in 
Denver to plan the program for the Council’s Annual 
Meeting in Chicago December 6-7-8. At the latter 
meeting, 134 local administrators gathered for dis- 
cussion of common administrative and policy prob- 
lems and for joint meetings with the state adminis- 
trators. The present membership of the Council 
is 633. 


Committee AcTIVITIES 


ONE OF THE MOST important activities of your As- 
sociation is found in the work of its formal standing 
committees. These provide active participation on 
the part of a large number of individual members 
and provide the means of channelling local experi- 
ence and opinion into formally expressed national 
welfare policies. Four such committees were actively 
at work during 1945 and made substantial contribu- 
tions toward national policy development. 


Committee on Welfare Policy 


The Committee on Welfare Policy headed by 
J. Milton Patterson of Maryland met twice during 
the year at Washington and once at Chicago. This 
Committee developed for consideration of APWA’s 
Board of Directors a list of twelve recommendations 
having to do with the strengthening of the national 
public assistance program. After adoption by the 
directors of the Association these recommendations 
were widely publicized as a platform for public 
welfare. 

The Policy Committee gave serious consideration 
during the year to the needs of assistance recipients 
for institutional care and explored carefully the pro- 
posal that public assistance be made available to in- 
mates of public institutions. A special sub-committee 
was appointed to study this latter question and the 
services of Mr. Louis E. Evans, Associate Professor 
of Social Work, Indiana University, Indianapolis, 
were obtained to staff the special committee and to 
collect significant data on the subject. The subcom- 
mittee, meeting in Chicago and with Mr. Evans’ 
material available, reported favorably to the Policy 
Committee on the proposal that public assistance be 
made available to inmates of public institutions. 

The Policy Committee has also studied closely the 
various proposals for integration of welfare functions 
at the federal level of government. 


Committee on Child Welfare 
The Child Welfare Committee under the chair- 


manship of Fedele F. Fauri of Michigan met in 
Washington on two occasions during 1945. Impor- 
tant conferences were held with members of the 
Children’s Bureau staff in regard to proposed federal 
legislation that would broadly extend child welfare 
services. The committee by itself and in a joint meet- 
ing with the Policy Committee devoted considerable 
study to the question of the administrative integration 
of child welfare and public assistance. 

This committee sponsored a special meeting in 
Washington with representatives of the Social Secur- 
ity Board, Children’s Bureau, Bureau of Assistance, 
Child Welfare League, AASW, and American Le- 
gion to further discuss the closer administrative rela- 
tionship of the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of 
Public Assistance. 


Committee on Personnel 


Robert P. Wray, Chairman of APWA’s Personnel 
Committee, brought his committee together in Chi- 
cago during the meetings of the National Councils in 
December. The committee studied a report of Mrs. 
Martha Horne who had been collecting material for 
the Association on current personnel policies in state 
welfare departments. The committee has planned 
an ambitious agenda of work for 1946. 


Committee on Medical Care 


Early in the year this committee held a two-day 
meeting in Washington which brought together state 
and local welfare administrators and many of the 
leading specialists in the field of public health. Offi- 
cials of the United States Public Health Service, and 
of APHA were present for these sessions which were 
held under the chairmanship of Dean A. Clark and 
with the staff assistance of Dr. Gertrude Sturges. 
This committee studied carefully the various bills 
which had been proposed in Congress in reference 
to public health and medical care and findings of the 
committee were communicated to several congres- 
sional committees. Staff members of the Senate Com- 
mittee handling some of these bills met with the 
committee. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 


AN INCREASING NUMBER of APWA members are 
learning the location of our Washington office which 
is maintained at 522 Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the direction of Elizabeth 
Wickenden. Many kinds of service can be provided 
the members through this office and it can be par- 
ticularly valuable for the member who gets to Wash- 
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ington infrequently and needs help in getting infor- 
mation or making contacts with people. 


FiscaL MANAGEMENT 


THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT attached to this report 
indicates an increase in the total receipts and dis- 
bursements over 1944 and a still larger budget for 
1946. In this measure of increased activity for the 
Association may be found several healthy factors. 
Membership income shows another substantial gain 
over the previous year testifying to the willingness of 
public welfare people to continue their support of 
APWA. Increased income is also to be noted in 
reference to publication sales and honoraria. The lat- 
ter item includes special reimbursement for specific 
services performed by members of the staff. It is 
increasingly noticeable that some services which pre- 
viously had to be pressed gratis on agency members 
are now sufficiently desired as to be eagerly sought 
and paid for. 

The Association has been faced with the problem 
of increasing costs particularly in respect to printing 
but the improvement in the income side of the 
balance sheet has more than kept pace with these 
increases and provides the basis for some expansion 
of services during 1946. 

It is important that we keep in mind the necessity 
of eventually bringing the Association to a self-sup- 
porting basis since foundation money is being granted 
to us on a decreasing scale. The obligation of having 
the routine activities of the Association financed 
completely through membership income is not a 
threat to our security but an entirely possible and 
desirable goal for the Association. The potential 
scope of APWA’s membership and activities is such 
as to make our current budget appear altogether too 
modest. If the Association would keep pace with the 
rapidly developing field of public welfare adminis- 
tration, it must necessarily be bold in its planning 
and courageous in seeking the kind of financial sup- 
port that is indicated. 


MEMBERSHIP 


THE TOTAL MEMBERSHIP of 2739 at the end of 1945 
represented a net gain of 129 members during the 
year. The total membership is divided as follows: 
2046, $5.00 memberships, 576, $3.00 memberships 
(first year rate for new members), and 117 agency 
memberships. The renewal rate for 1945 was 81 per 
cent in the $5.00 memberships, 61 per cent in the 
$3.00 memberships and 89 per cent in the agency 
memberships. 


Income from membership dues totalled $18,138.20 
during 1945 and represented an increase of 12.8 per 
cent over 1944. The income was divided as follows: 
individual, $11,961.75 and agency, $6,176.45. 

In September 1945, the new agency fee schedule 
recommended by the Membership Committee and 
approved by the Board was made effective. This 
schedule established a minimum fee of $100 for all 
state agencies with the privilege of increasing that 
amount by the number and amount of publications 
provided for district or county offices. At the same 
time some adjustments were made in the fee sched- 
ule for local agency memberships with the old $75 
and $100 classes being merged into one group at $100. 

The initial application of the new agency fee sched- 
ule will not be completed until September 1946. To 
date, however, 12 state agencies have paid the $100 
minimum fee representing an increase of $750 from 
these agencies. Seven other state agencies have ap- 
proved the new schedule. Two states so far have 
indicated their intention to pay the minimum fee 
and in addition subscribe to publications for all 
county offices. 

State agency memberships which at the old rate 
produced $2450 income will yield $4400 under the 
new schedule, an increase of $1950, without giving 
effect to amounts paid in excess of the minimum. 

Individual membership promotion is based on con- 
tinued solicitation of public welfare workers by 
direct mail and through direct contact of state 
membership chairmen and their committees. An ex- 
ample of the latter is the work of Miss Bess Adams, 
Montgomery, Alabama, who secured memberships 
from all but two of the county welfare directors in 
that state—53 new memberships in Alabama during 
1945. 

Special solicitation of library memberships resulted 


in 32 new library memberships in 21 different states 
during 1945. 


MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 


WE HAVE TAKEN considerable pride in the growth 
of membership participation in both the activity of 
the Association and in its actual management. The 
time has come for the nearly 3,000 members of 
APWA to understand their collective maturity and 
strength and to help build APWA to its proper posi- 
tion of leadership and prestige. APWA, as the only 
national association in the public welfare field, needs 
to extend its services to and embrace as members, 
large groups of welfare workers not now identified 
with us or any association. 

There are 35,000 employes in public welfare agen- 
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cies and probably 10,000 board members in the coun- 
try who could logically look to APWA for leadership 
and as a reflector of their own contribution to a 
strengthened public welfare administration. Other 
identifiable groups such as social insurance execu- 
tives, teachers of public welfare administration, in- 
stitutional workers and many others depending on 
your definition of public welfare might well find 
APWA the proper outlet for their interest in devel- 
oping both program content and administrative 
technique. 

Increased services to this large group of potential 
members is the best way to enlist them actively in 
APWA. On the other hand, a larger active member- 
ship in APWA is the only basis on which such 
services can be provided. We cannot afford to delay 
while we argue as to which comes first—the chicken 
or the egg. The promotion of a larger membership 
and the expansion of our services should proceed 
simultaneously and without delay. 

In this task, the present membership of APWA 
must play a large part. The doubling of our indi- 
vidual membership in 1945 seems a modest goal in 
view of the potential. Achievement of this goal could 
be immediately reflected in increased staff, greater 
committee activity, wider membership participation 


and stronger inducement for still greater numbers to 
become identified with their proper national body. 
This process would bring quickened results in the 
development of association services. 


1946 


Durinc THE waR we have thought much and 
planned to some degree for those changes and im- 
provements in public welfare programs needed to 
most effectively meet the impact of reconversion and 
postwar problems. These problems are already on our 
doorstep and needed changes in public welfare 
policy and administration are still in the discussion 
stage. 

It can reasonably be expected that 1946 will see 
new and important federal and state welfare legisla- 
tion enacted. This will be an important accomplish- 
ment in itself but it must be remembered that new 
legislation brings with it a long train of changes in 
policy and procedure which require the devoted at- 
tention of all of those engaged in public welfare 
administration. In this process the services of the 
American Public Welfare Association become increas- 
ingly important and necessary to its members. 


Howarp L. Russe.r 
Director 


AMERICAN PusLic WELFARE AssocIATION—COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
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Cash Receipts Budget 
Grants 1944 1945 for 1946 
ee $33,000.00 $31,000.00 
itl cea ilae slanthlitagtiiehatiiasibaidiaee aaa 2,500.00 soitialioaaiadsh 
Membership Dues» acenpaietianal _.... 16,447.33 18,128.00 22,000.00 
ET NST 5,631.30 5,000.00 
Honoraria___ 2,831.13 3,904.61 4,000.00 
Operating and Fund Belances......£...0.000.0.040 . 142 __ 246.30 5,004.88 
Pe ID I icscsicesinscsinsinnininsenncoricenersiitiecninaitiinitiesidisinesiinriidaa $63,410.21 $67,004.88 
Expenditures 
EE, a $30,513.02 $36.500.00 
III scictsininsisiachcniaseissoinduindntietii se _. 6,927.05 6,163.64 7,504.88 
aes inhhdeibidait lie tallied al taeeacieaalctea lia 2,996.91 2,625.00 2,600.00 
Ear Ra a ee 6,639.11 7,106.19 7,500.00 
ETS ie ee ie See A PUR ESTES Oe Ae RED 7,023.31 9,930.05 10,500.00 
Library Maintenance __»_____ a 507.82 500.00 
Membership Promotion ens 359.61 700.00 
Accounting Service ... 600.00 700.00 700.00 
Joint Reference Library 500.00 500.00 500.00 
Total Expenditures $59,306.57 $58,405.33 $67,004.88 














TOWARD AN INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL WELFARE AGENCY 


by Jane M. Hoey, Director, Bureau of Public Assistance 


Social Security Board, Federal Security Agency 





NE OF THE MAJor strengths of the United Nations 
0) Charter as compared with the League of Nations 
Covenant is its greater emphasis on international 
economic and social cooperation. This reflects a 
growing realization on the part of the peoples of 
the world that the best guarantee of peace is the 
well-being of the common man. Measures for secur- 
ity against aggression cannot alone provide assurance 
of lasting peace. The world is learning that depres- 
sions, hunger, poverty, ignorance, and despair pro- 
vide the breeding ground for war, and that a rising 
standard of living, including jobs, education, health, 
and social services for all people of every race, creed, 
and color, provide the only solid foundation for peace. 

The Preamble to the Charter of the United Nations 
affirms its faith in “fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and worth of the human person” and 
in the necessity for promoting “social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom.” To a 
unique degree the basic aims of social work parallel 
these objectives. For this reason the strengthening of 
social welfare programs throughout the world would 
give significant and direct support to the high pur- 
poses of the United Nations. 


THe MoveMeENnT FOR AN INTERNATIONAL SocIAL 
WELFARE AGENCY 


¢ January oF this year the National Committee on 
International Organization for Social Welfare pre- 
sented a statement to Mr. Dean Acheson, Under 
Secretary of State, recommending the establishment 
of an official international social welfare agency of 
broad scope under the provisions of the United Na- 
tions Charter." The Committee was organized as 
the major channel for reflecting the interest of social 
workers, in this country in an international welfare 
agency is under the auspices of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly (formerly the National Social 
Work Council). 

The Committee’s statement had its origin in a 
series of informal discussions which had begun about 
a year earlier following the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals. On the initiative of Mr. Otis E. Milliken, 
Chief of the Division of International Labor, Social, 


and Health Affairs of the State Department, an 
unofficial group of representatives from governmental 
agencies met to discuss the need for an international 
social welfare agency, the kind of functions and 
powers it might have, and the type of organizational 
structure which would best achieve its purposes. In- 
cluded in the group, in addition to representatives 
from the State Department, were Miss Lenroot, Chief 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau; Miss Shepperson and 
Mr. Van Hyning of UNRRA; Miss Miller, Chief, 
Women’s Bureau; Mr. Altmeyer, Chairman, Social 
Security Board; and the writer. This group did not 
formulate any official governmental position but after 
extended discussions it drafted a proposed statute in- 
tended to serve as a basis for further examination of 
the problem. 

Although an international social welfare organ- 
ization was not specifically discussed at the San 
Francisco Conference, it was apparent that the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, in a number of places, 
clearly allowed activities similar to those discussed 
by the interdepartmental group. For example, one 
of the four major purposes of the United Nations 
is “to achieve international cooperation in solving 
problems of an economic, social, cultural or humani- 
tarian character. .. .” One of the methods of achiev- 
ing this end is through the creation of an Economic 
and Social Council as a principal body within the 
United Nations, equal in status to the Security 
Council, the World Court, and the Assembly itself. 

Following the San Francisco Conference, Mr. 
Joseph Anderson, Executive Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers, with the co- 
operation with the State Department, took the intia- 
tive in calling a meeting in August 1945, of repre- 
sentatives of some of the private national social 
work organizations to discuss events at San Fran- 
cisco and to consider possible next steps for mobil- 
izing the interest and support of the social workers 
in this country. Among the organizations represented 
at this meeting was the American Public Welfare 
Association. In addition, representatives from the 
governmental agencies who had engaged in the 
earlier interdepartmental discussions participated in 
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an advisory capacity. A steering committee, the mem- 
bers of which were Mr. Joseph Anderson, Mr. Robert 
Bondy, Mr. Howard Knight, and the Rev. Lucian 
Lauerman, was elected to develop further the draft 
proposal prepared by the representatives of the gov- 
ernmental agencies, to obtain the advice and endorse- 
ment of interested agencies, and to present the pro- 
posal to the State Department for official action. 
A letter was sent to the Secretary of State urging that 
any interim arrangements for taking over the social 
welfare functions of the League of Nations be flexible 
enough to assure a considerably broader basis for 
international social welfare cooperation than had been 
in effect under the League. A reply from the Acting 
Secretary of State agreed with this position and 
expressed the active interest of the State Department 
in achieving effective international cooperation in 
social welfare and in receiving the detailed recom- 
mendations of the group. 


The Steering Committee held a series of meetings 
during the fall of 1945 including one with the parent 
group. Participation of the Government representa- 
tives continued at these meetings and was increased 
by the inclusion of Mrs. Woodward, Social Security 
Board; Miss Nason, Women’s Bureau; Mr. Bennett, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons; and Miss Branscombe and 
Mr. Alspach of UNRRA. By December the Com- 
mittee had agreed upon a draft proposal for an 
international social welfare agency. A conference of 
national private social welfare organizations was held 
in New York City on December 18, 1945, and rep- 
resentatives from 37 national organizations endorsed 
the proposal with some revisions, and voted to estab- 
lish a National Committee on International Organ- 
ization for Social Welfare under the National Social 
Welfare Assembly. This new Committee will repre- 
sent all social work groups in this country. The pro- 
posal was presented to Mr. Dean Acheson, Under 
Secretary of State, in January. Mr. Acheson has 
assured the Committee that its statement will be of 
great value to the State Department as it prepares 
its instructions for the United States representatives 
in the United Nations Organization. 

Support for an international social welfare agency 
has come from other countries as well as the United 
States, notably from Latin America. At the first 
Pan-American Congress of Social Service held in 
Santiago, Chile, in September 1945, a resolution was 
passed asking the official delegations from each of 
the 14 participating countries to “bring to the atten- 
tion of their country’s representative in the United 
Nations Organization the feeling of the Congress 
that an (international) organization for Social Wel- 


fare .... is a strong necessity.” 

American social workers have had real cause for 
gratification in the selection of Mrs. Roosevelt as the 
representative on the Social, Humanitarian, and Cul- 
tural Committee of the General Assembly, and Mr. 
Winant as United States representative for the first 
meeting of the Economic and Social Council. A tem- 
porary Social Commission has been established under 
the Economic and Social Council to study interna- 
tional organization in the social field and to make 
recommendations to the Council at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. At present, the Commission consists 
of a nuclear group of nine persons appointed in an 
individual capacity from Columbia, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Greece, Peru, Ukraine, United King- 
dom, and Yugoslavia. The Commission is scheduled 
to meet for the first time in New York in mid-April. 
It will make recommendations to the Economic and 
Social Council in May on the definitive composition 
of the Commission. 


SoctaL Wexrare Activities UNpER THE LEAGUE 


N DEVELOPING THEIR recommendations for an inter- 
pene social welfare organization, social workers 
have benefited from the experience under the League 
of Nations. 

The scope of social welfare activities under the 
League included control of traffic in women and 
children, promotion of child welfare, consideration 
of assistance provisions for indigent foreigners, the 
improvement of penal administration, and the care 
of refugees. The machinery of the League for social 
welfare activities consisted of a standing committee 
of the League Assembly, a section of the Secretariat 
on “Social Questions and Opium Traffic,” and an 
Advisory Committee on Social Questions. 

The achievements in social welfare under the 
League were not insignificant in view of the handi- 
caps under which social welfare operated. The con- 
ventions on the control of traffic in women and 
children had considerable value as did the various 
studies and reports in this field. The association of 
leaders from the various countries, the identifying of 
certain manageable subjects for study, and the devel- 
opment of methods and techniques for dealing with 
them were among the main accomplishments under 
the League. 

The major shortcoming of social welfare activities 
under the League was their limited scope. A satis- 
factory framework was never found for broad con- 
sideration of the field of social welfare as a whole 
without placing undue emphasis on specific aspects. 
As a result, the subjects studied were often treated 
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as isolated topics, without sufficient integration of 
these subjects in the entire field. From the outset, 
the staff of the Social Questions Section was insuffi- 
cient to provide the service required, nor were there 
sufficient funds to provide opportunity for travel and 
consultation, for field inquiries, or to facilitate Com- 
mittee work. The selection and the qualifications of 
the staff were conditioned to a considerable extent, 
especially in the early years, by emphasis on the 
problems of traffic in women and children, and in- 
sufficient provision was made for the adaptation of 
the staff toward broader social welfare problems. 
The staff therefore was not in a position to provide 
active leadership either on a broad basis or on specific 
subjects other than the ones previously mentioned. 
Moreover, the Advisory Committee on Social Ques- 
tions was so constituted that it did not always possess 
sufficient common knowledge or skills to facilitate 
the most effective action. In addition, satisfactory 
methods were never developed for effective collabora- 
tion with voluntary welfare organizations and with 
other organs of the League. On the whole, the social 
welfare work of the League was little known to 
social workers or to the public at large. 


Tue ProposaL FoR AN INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
WELFARE AGENCY 


MERICAN SOCIAL WORKERS propose an international 
social welfare agency of broad scope. The pur- 
pose of the organization is “to promote international 
cooperation with respect to social welfare, such as 
improving conditions of family life, especially those 
which relate to services or other assistance and to 
legal measures for the protection of the family; 
dealing with social welfare problems involved in 
providing for refugees and displaced persons and 
resulting from diverse legal provisions relating to 
citizenship and nationality; providing special services 
for the care and protection of children and youth, 
including rehabilitation and training of homeless 
and other children suffering from the effects of the 
war; providing special services both for the aged 
and for the rehabilitation of the physically, mentally, 
or socially handicapped persons; prevention and treat- 
ment of delinquency and crime; suppression of 
prostitution and rehabilitation of prostitutes; training 
of personnel for social welfare; and collaboration with 
other international organizations on social welfare 
aspects of matters within their field of activity.” 
To achieve this purpose, the proposal states that 
“the organization may collect, analyze, and dissemi- 
nate information; initiate and conduct research and 


special studies; formulate programs of international 
cooperation in the field of social welfare; develop 
and publish social welfare principles, policies and 
standards; formulate recommendations, draft con- 
ventions and agreements with respect to matters 
within the scope of the organization for submission 
to government; prepare for and convene confer- 
ences on particular subjects within the scope of its 
purpose; initiate and promote international coopera- 
tion in the training and utilization of technical per- 
sonnel; at the request of governments provide for 
technical consultation and such other services as come 
within the scope of the organization; and perform 
such other functions as may be appropriate for 
carrying out the purpose of the organization.” 

It is recommended that the organizational struc- 
ture of the agency be such as to assure the achieve- 
ment of broad purposes and the exercise of broad 
functions. The legal base of the organization, for 
example, should provide for a periodical conference, 
composed of delegates from all participating nations. 
These delegates would be appointed by each of the 
governments, although they need not necessarily be 
governmental officials. In order to help relate the 
activities of national agencies with the international 
agency, the delegates should be selected by the gov- 
ernments after consultation with official and volun- 
tary agencies of recognized standing. Under the 
general supervision of the Conference, an executive 
committee of persons technically qualified in the field 
of social welfare should be given broad authority to 
direct the work of the organization. The executive 
committee should be elected by the Conference from 
among members of delegations. A director, as head 
of the permanent administrative staff, should be 
selected on the basis of technical and administrative 
ability in the field of social welfare. Participation 
of other national and international public and private 
agencies in the work of the agency is to be encour- 
aged. 

A basic principle of organizational structure is that 
the agency should be so constituted as to enable 
collaboration on an equal basis with intergovern- 
mental agencies in related fields. A major difficulty 
under the League of Nations was that liaison of the 
Advisory Committee on Social Questions with other 
League bodies had too much the character of formal 
representation, and too little that of technical co- 
operation. One reason for this was that the Advisory 
Committee on Social Questions did not have a status 
comparable to that of some of the other technical 
organizations of the League. 

The pattern of permanent international organiza- 
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tion adopted by the United Nations provides for the 
creation of a number of specialized agencies co- 
ordinated by an Economic and Social Council. Spe- 
cialized agencies already exist in the fields of labor, 
food and agriculture, and educational, scientific, and 
cultural activities. Moreover, plans are going forward 
for a specialized agency in the field of health, and 
it is possible that a specialized agency may be estab- 
lished to meet the urgent problems of refugees. A 
major question, upon which social workers in this 
country have not yet reached a decision, is whether 
the international social welfare agency should be a 
specialized agency, created by the calling of an 
international conference to frame its basic statute, 
and, after subsequent approval of the statute and a 
separate financial appropriation by each member 
government, brought into relationship with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council through a negogiated 
agreement with the United Nations, or an alterna- 
tive form of organization developed through the 
establishment of a Social Welfare Commission as a 
subordinate body of the Economic and Social Council. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCY Versus ComMMISSION 


NUMBER OF ARGUMENTS have been advanced both 

for a specialized agency and a Commission. 
Those in favor of a specialized agency argue that, 
in addition to assuring more effective working rela- 
tionships with the specialized agencies in related 
fields, a specialized agency in social welfare will 
have the advantages of greater autonomy. They 
point out that the basic decisions on policy of a 
social welfare commission would be made by the 
Economic and Social Council, which would be less 
familiar with problems in the social welfare field 
than would the policy-determining organ of a spe- 
cialized agency. The specialized agency, through 
its legal base, could establish a wider scope and wider 
powers than can be afforded a Commission, even 
if the terms of the United Nations Charter were 
liberally construed. A specialized agency would have 
greater freedom in determining the qualifications of 
its personnel and would be less likely to be influ- 
enced by the political questions which might hamper 
a subordinate body of the Economic and Social 
Council. Moreover, a specialized agency would be 
in a better position to set up safeguards against 
adverse budget control in its special agreement with 
the United Nations. Safeguards of this type would 
not be as readily available to a Commission created 
directly by the Economic and Social Council. An 
additional advantage cited by proponents of a special- 
ized agency is that it would afford broadened partici- 


pation by inclusion of States or territorial areas 
which might not have membership on the Economic 
and Social Council or might be excluded from it. 
An outstanding argument in favor of a specialized 
agency is that the steps involved in creating a special- 
ized agency will afford the opportunity for technical 
experts in the various countries to explore together 
the needs and problems that call for international 
consideration. The very fact that nations participate 
in such steps will give greater assurance that the 
agency will have a sound base, and in the long run, 
greater financial support and more active participation 
by nations. 

Those in favor of a Commission under the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council contend that the advan- 
tages of autonomy in a specialized agency may be 
illusory. They believe that under either type of 
agency, a structure and authority adequate to the 
broad purposes of the organization can be estab- 
lished with the same type of safeguards for qualified 
technical staff. The responsibility of the Economic 
and Social Council for basic policy decisions should 
not hamper the Commission, since representatives on 
the Council will be acting on instructions from 
their respective countries. A vigorous interest on the 
part of official and voluntary welfare agencies and 
groups in each country can assure that representa- 
tives on the Economic and Social Council give 
sympathetic attention to those recommendations of 
the Commission which require Council action. With- 
out such vigorous interest, they believe, it is likely 
that even the greater autonomy of a specialized 
agency will find itself frustrated by lack of political 
support when specific issues are returned to member 
nations for action. 

The basic arguments in favor of a Commission 
are that it could be established quickly and expedi- 
tiously through action of the Council. By being 
established within the “umbrella” of the United 
Nations it would serve to strengthen the United 
Nations, and, by being an integral part of the United 
Nations Organization, it would assure automatic 
participation of all the United Nations Organization 
members. There is no assurance that a specialized 
agency would have the support of all United Nations 
Organization members. Moreover, because a Com- 
mission would be part of the United Nations Organ- 
ization structure, its program and recommendations 
might receive greater support from the United Na- 
tions Organization than would a specialized agency. 
This would serve to facilitate whatever action would 
be necessary on the part of national governments. 
In addition, the agency would have available to it 
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the resources and facilities of the United Nations 
Organization, including financial support (which 
might be more difficult for a specialized agency in 
the field of social welfare to secure), easy access to 
constituent organs of the United Nations Organ- 
ization, ready arrangements for effecting cooperation 
with organizations in related fields, and the avail- 
ability of a number of administrative services and 
facilities. 

It is apparent from the listing of these arguments 
pro and con that it will be difficult for social workers 
to draw a satisfactory balance until more detailed 
analysis is made both of past experience and of 
current developments in the United Nations Organ- 
ization. 

OperaTionaL Activities AND GranTs-IN-AID 


NOTHER MAJOR QUESTION upon which social work- 
A ers will need to reach a decision is whether the 
activities of an international welfare organization 
should be limited to study, promotion, and educa- 
tion, or should in addition include operating responsi- 
bilities and possibly grants-in-aid. Operational activi- 
ties may, of course, be involved in making available 
staff for technical consultation at the request of a 
country, and providing for the interchange of per- 
sonnel and literature. Aside from activities of this 
nature, no specific recommendations have as yet 
been made on this score by American social workers. 

Operations which would involve the assumption 
by an international welfare agency of the direct 
administrative responsibility for a program should 
undoubtedly be unacceptable to most countries, even 
for emergency situations, unless it were for a problem 
which could not be dealt with effectively by indi- 
vidual nations, for example, stateless persons. It has 
been pointed out that programs for stateless persons 
are only partly social welfare in scope, having impor- 
tant legal and other aspects. This fact and the 
volatile political issue involved lead some social 
workers to believe that to assume primary responsi- 
bility for operations of this type would severely han- 
dicap a newly organized social welfare agency. It 
would, of course, be highly desirable for the social 
welfare agency to have a close working relationship 


with other international bodies operating such pro- 
grams. One important function of an international 
social welfare agency could well be to recommend to 
the United Nations Organization the establishment 
of necessary operating programs. 

Whether or not the international social welfare 
agency should provide grants-in-aid to areas of special 
need and areas for which there is special international 
concern is a matter which needs to be worked out 
in close relation to the economic and the trusteeship 
responsibilities assumed by the United Nations. It is 
doubtful whether international grants-in-aid for social 
welfare would be desirable or would be acceptable 
to the nations unless the grants were carefully worked 
out as part of a broad over-all plan. 

The recommendations of the American social work- 
ers, while they do not commit the international 
welfare agency to operational activities or grants- 
in-aid, are sufficiently enabling to permit these should 
the necessity ever arise, since they authorize the 
performance of “such other functions as may be 
appropriate for carrying out the purpose of the 
organization.” 


Our Continurnc REsPons!siLiry 


E RECOMMENDATIONS FOR an international social 
hele agency which have thus far been worked 
out are tentative in form and, as is apparent from 
the description above, need more detailed study at a 
number of points. Social workers in this country 
have a real responsibility not only to keep themselves 
and other persons informed on current developments 
and possibilities in international social welfare co- 
operation but to contribute their ideas and their 
point of view in the shaping of the most effective 
type of organization. Not only is participation neces- 
sary before the agency is established, but it will be 
essential after an organization is effected. Only in 
this way can we assure fulfillment of the great 
potentialities of an international social welfare agency 
as a vital factor in the preservation of peace. 


?This statement and other material on an international social 
welfare organization can be obtained by writing to Mr. Joseph 
Anderson, Chairman, National Committee on International Organ- 
ization for Social Welfare, 130 East 22nd Street, New York 10, 
New York. 








LIVE LUNG ANU LIke IT 
CLEVELAND'S EXHIBITION FOR THE AGED 


by Mrs. Lucia J. Binc, Secretary 
Committees on the Aged and Chronically Ill 
The Welfare Federation of Cleveland 





HE EAGERNESS oF gray-haired folk to get and 
T hold jobs during the war and their excellent per- 

formance on those jobs have given us cause to 
stop and think. An industrial society that discards 
workers as worthless before they are 50 is tossing on 
the dump a group that has shown punctuality, sta- 
bility, faithful service and appreciation of their chance 
to work and earn their own board and keep during 
the war years. In reconversion, industry already turns 
again to men between 25 and 40, who will train 
faster and maintain speed on the machines and so 
require a smaller labor force. 

Men are preferred to women, native white to the 
minority groups, and so for speed’s sake, and other 
reasons, the selective process goes on leaving innumer- 
able problems in its wake. None is greater than the 
plight of the steadily increasing proportion of older 
people in our total population. 

To focus attention on the needs, resources and 
capacities of older persons, the Welfare Federation 
of Cleveland, with the skilled help of the staff of 
the Cleveland Health Museum, prepared an exhibi- 
tion called Live Long and Like It which was shown 
for seven weeks last year. Widespread interest was 
aroused through skillful publicity and making use 
of the contributions, talents and ideas of some 500 
people. 


“Tue Gotpen Ace Hossy SHow” 


HE MOST POPULAR feature of the exhibition was 

“The Golden Age Hobby Show,” which was lim- 
ited to persons past 65. This hobby show was spon- 
sored by the Cleveland Press. Two hundred and 
fifty persons brought in 2,267 articles. The variety, 
ingenuity and quality of the exhibits surpassed all 
expectation. Fifty small money prizes were distrib- 
uted by the newspaper and two war bonds were 
given by the RKO film people to a “Wonder Man” 
of 88 winters and a “Wonder Woman” of 98. 

An experienced recreation and craft worker man- 
aged the hobby show which filled four large rooms 
and ran for two weeks. On the first Sunday after- 
noon, between 2 and 5 o'clock, 1,005 persons visited 
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the show and exclaimed over the articles. On the 
last day, there were 737 visitors. Altogether, 3,831 
persons saw the hobby show and warned they would 
expect another this year. 

One old gentleman, who claims to be only 83 
(but whose family says he is 92) exhibited two 
beautifully made lounging robes made from piecing 
together hundreds of silk tie swatches. He lingered 
lovingly about his exhibit on Sunday afternoon, talk- 
ing to visitors and answering questions. His daughter 
commented, “This has done Dad more good than a 
million dollars and now he'll live to be a hundred 
and ten.” 

Some of the old folks came daily to explain their 
hobbies and to visit with each other, thoroughly 
enjoying the attention and approval of visitors and 
the making of new and congenial acquaintances. 
Some took orders for sale of their articles. Most of 
them got new ideas. All seemed tremendously happy 
over the new experience. They went home with 
shining faces, clasping diploma-like certificates on 
which their names were inscribed with flourishes and 
which were signed by the editor of the Press, the 
director of the Health Museum, and the executive 
secretary of the Welfare Federation. They proved 
the point that if people are deprived of regular em- 
ployment, they must have some active interest to help 
fill in their time, and with a little encouragement 
they can and will develop hobbies worthy of exhibi- 
tion. 


WHiIsTLER’s MoTHER 


SPECIAL FEATURE of the main exhibit was a heroic 
A size picture of Whistler’s Mother. Contrasting 
with her folded hands, white cap and stern face 
was a cut-out of a white-haired woman war worker 
with alert eyes and smiling face, sorting steel bolts 
for war machinery. The two pictures were labeled, 
“Then and Now.” By their sides the sands of time 
ran through a six-foot hourglass, so large that it 
emptied only once a day. 

In a surprisingly interesting way, statistics were 
made to live by a series of large pictorial panels 
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that hit one hard between the eyes. Three-dimen- 
sional columns in red, white and blue paint showed 
the increase in average life expectancy, which in the 
year 1775 was 30 years, in 1865, 42 years; but which 
today is 62 years. A companion panel displayed three 
columns showing that in the year 1800, one-half of 
the population of the United States was under 16; 
in 1940, under 29; but in 1965 will be under 33. 

A third dramatic panel—if statistics can be dra- 
matic—was entitled, “Since 1900 the Number of 
People Over 65 Has Tripled.” 

The interest of the organized physicians was tapped 
through the Academy of Medicine’s committee on 
chronic illness. Consultation with this committee re- 
sulted in two exhibits on the aging process. One 
was designed to show that the organs of the human 
body do not age simultaneously. By pressing in 
turn a row of electric buttons the visitor to the exhibit 
would cause the principal organs of the body to light 
up within the silhouette of a human figure, showing 
the location of these organs and the order in which 
they commonly deteriorate. 

In a second exhibit designed to interest medical 
students and others interested in physiology, four clay 
models depicted the gradual thickening of artery 
walls in arteriosclerosis due to calcium deposits. This 
exhibit showed the intricate structure of an artery and 
included a brief statement of its function. 

To make life expectancy mean something to the 
visitor, a movable dial was constructed so that if set 
at his present age it could be whirled to show approxi- 
mately how many more years the average person 
of that age could expect to live. 


FEATURES 


NTERSPERSED WITH the statistical panels were pic- 
] torial panels and three-dimensional features. 
Among the latter was a colorful exhibit on home 
care of the sick entitled “Making Grandma’s Day 
Pleasant.” Arranged on a large drum in the center 
of the room were cut-outs mounted in depth under 
cellophane to dramatize care of Grandma during the 
day; breakfast in bed, a bath in bed, up in a wheel- 
chair, lap table with recreational equipment, and so 
forth. 

The exhibit on nutrition, called “Food as You Like 
It,” showed a wide variety of moving slides on a 
continuous projector operated by electricity. Plastic 
colored models of three typical meals were displayed 
under cellophane. Colored slides, contributed by the 
National Dairy Council, were lighted from the rear 
to show the easily digested foods and the way to 
prepare them. Catchy labels read “Add Life to 


Years—and Years to Life”; “Health Through the 
Ages Means More Life in Living”; “If You Don’t 
Drink Milk—Eat It.” 

One humorous exhibit was called “The Four B’s.” 
By pressing electric buttons and looking through the 
peepholes one saw lighted-up pictures of the old 
lady with Bifocals and Bridges; the old man with 
Bald head and a Bulge at the waist line. 

The public library furnished portraits of persons 
famous after fifty. These were arranged on a panel 
entitled “Useful (Youthful) Old Age” and included 
among others, Franklin, Edison, Burbank, Carver, 
Clara Barton, and Susan B. Anthony. Under each 
picture were items showing what they had done 
after fifty. 

The need for recreation and social clubs among 
the aged has been recognized in Cleveland, and for 
the last five years, Oskar Schulze of the Benjamin 
Rose Institute has been organizing clubs for persons 
past 60. He is now supervising 15 clubs, with the 
help of volunteers, which hold meetings in social 
settlements, neighborhood churches, branches of the 
public library and public housing projects. Pictures 
of these groups were arranged under such captions 
as “Not Too Old to Dance,” “Playing Checkers— 
Umpire Needed,” “A Kaffee Klatsch,” “A Birthday 
Party.” The Borrowed Time Club of Lakewood, 
Cleveland suburb, has 350 members, most of them 
past 70. Pictures of this club and its officers were 
displayed and a trio from their chorus sang old-time 
songs at the evening exercises which opened the 
exhibition. 


PREVIEW 


WO THOUSAND invitations for a special preview of 
Tite exhibit were sent to community people, civic 
leaders, committees, institutions, and agencies for the 
aged. Mr. Lawrence K. Frank, director of the Caro- 
line Zachry Institute of Human Development in New 
York, addressed a capacity audience at this session, 
speaking on “The Conservation of Human Re- 
sources.” A summary may be obtained upon request 
from the Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 1001 
Huron Road, Cleveland 15. A topical list of the 
exhibits is also available. 

Other sections of the exhibits covered such sub- 
jects as “Jobs After Fifty—Glimpses of Sheltered 
Workshops”; “Case Work Agencies Serving Older 
Persons,” of which there are six in Cleveland; “A 
Model of Cedar Apartments” one of Cleveland’s 19 
public housing projects which offer shelter to 225 
aged recipients of public assistance; and a mechanical 
contrivance with a slide rule by which a person of 
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given age can compute his Old Age Insurance bene- 
fits upon retirement. 


ConTRASTS 


HE PANEL to illustrate mental health was probably 
| nea of the most difficult to prepare. It was finally 
worked out as a series of contrasting pictures de- 
signed to illustrate right and wrong attitudes. For 
instance a picture of a lonely old soul indulging in 
“Self Pity” was contrasted with a “Neighborhood 
Sitter,” a grandmotherly type reading to children 
which made a picture called Loving and Being 
Loved in an arrangement suggestive of one of 
Raphael’s Madonnas, Other contrasts showed a pic- 
ture of a lone person “Moping” over against one 
of four men absorbed in a game of Chinese Checkers, 
called “Fun With Others.” A man presenting his 
check at a bank window labeled “Earning Cash” 
was contrasted with a queue at a “Soup Kitchen.” 
The old style missionary barrel labeled “A Hand- 
Out” was set up opposite pictures of a trio “Going to 
Vote,” and a class in current events called “Keeping 
Up-to-Date.” 

Other features included a contest for amateur 
photographers to show picturesque old age engaged 
in some activity. The Cleveland Public Library fur- 
nished leaflets with a bibliography for and about 
old age. It also displayed a poster describing Cleve- 
land’s endowed library service to shut-ins, the aged 
and home-bound in their own homes, in nursing 
homes, boarding and rooming houses, and in public 
and private institutions. 

One exhibitor at the Hobby Show, an untrained 
but gifted artist of 68, unconsciously pointed up two 
of the important ideas behind the motive for the 
show. “People will know us old folks are here,” he 
said, “and still good for somethting; besides it’s our 
duty to help young people find interesting hobbies 
to keep them happy in their old years.” This young- 


old man and a companion who makes violins as a 
hobby were invited to talk to a class in recreation 
at a graduate school of social work and did a marve- 
lous job. This was just one by-product of the exhibit. 


Five Year PLan 


HE MAIN PuRPOSE of the exhibit was to focus public 
Tani on old age and show its potentialities 
in community life. The approach was designed 
to be positive, cheerful and constructive. With 500 
persons contributing in some way and with 7,500 
visitors in the first month, plus the interest of their 
families and friends, the Cleveland Committee on 
the Aged feels that the effort was worth far more 
than the cost. Now the Committee is settling down 
to evaluate what it has learned from the experience 
and is preparing a five year plan to meet some of 
the problems that have been highlighted. 

In opening the exhibition, Lawrence Frank told 
the audience that “The community can no longer 
count upon a general readiness to face political situa- 
tions with flexibility and youthful enthusiasms if 
the present trend continues for older persons to be 
conservative, timid and even reactionary. We cannot 
expect,” he said, “to make the many long overdue 
social reconstructions and much needed explorations 
for a better social order if we must face an old age 
pressure group, opposed to innovations and concerned 
only with their own security and comfort.” 

In summary, Mr. Frank said, “Old age security, 
through pensions and retirement allowances, may 
only intensify the tragedy of old age if not accom- 
panied by more and better adapted facilities for 
medical and health care, for mental health and per- 
sonal guidance, for leisure time pursuits, for housing 
and community planning, and not the least impor- 
tant, for worthwhile activities which will permit 
aging men and women to maintain their feeling of 
independence, of worthwhileness, and of human 
dignity.” 














UF INTEREST TO LOCAL UIRECTORS 





From Loca To Worip LEADERSHIP 


HE WORLD’s PROBLEMS of hunger, fear and insecurity 
, oe found in miniature on the local welfare ad- 
ministrator’s desk. In the local welfare office there 
develops a general understanding of basic human 
needs and behavior, and for these, the local director 
administers the government’s program of welfare 
services. 

Frequently, the skills and capacities developed by 
the local administrator are spread state-wide and 
sometimes nation-wide, when the administrator as- 
sumes a state or federal welfare responsibility. World- 
wide influence over the security of all peoples has 
also been achieved. 

Harry Hopkins was a local welfare administrator 
who achieved world renown and exerted great in- 
fluence. 

From a supervisor in a large private welfare agency 
he moved to the position of executive of the New 
York City Board of Child Welfare. There during 
World War I and later in New Orleans with the 
Red Cross and in New York with the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, he struggled 
and worked with many of the same problems that 
still worry the local welfare director. 

But today’s administrator has a broader authority 
and greater resources at his command, in part because 
of the state and national programs to which Hopkins 
gave leadership. 

To welfare administrators at an Association meet- 
ing over a decade ago, he prophesized our current 
welfare programs and said, “. . . now we think of 
these people at the moment almost numberless, but 
ten, fifteen, twenty years from now still a very large 
number, and we want for them a good life. We want 
for them security.” 


Hopkins had moved from his responsible local 
duties to direct the first state-wide emergency relief 
administration in New York. He had moved from 
there to Washington and national leadership in the 
relief program. There as in New York he developed 
a national program based on objective determination 
of human needs and just administration of relief. 

The important role Hopkins played in the last 
decade in the broadest realm of human welfare is 
common history. Some of his former colleagues, his 
associates and employees and many welfare admin- 


istrators in remote but important local welfare posts 
will long remember his work. Not a few heard him 
say in 1937, “. .. We have laid the groundwork for 
a system of social economic justice in America. There 
remains the greater task of its growth and fulfill- 
ment. All of these things can and will be done. For 
me, the question is, ‘How long must we wait?’” 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local 
M Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the headquar- 
ters office for action by the Membership Committee 
of the Council. 

Since the January issue of Pustic Wexrare, the 
following administrators have been enrolled as Coun- 
cil members: 

Mrs. Irene Arnold, Benton, Illinois 

Mr. Edgar J. Brandon, Albion, Illinois 

Mr. L. P. Brehm, Nashville, Illinois 

Miss G. Clare Code, Toulon, Illinois 

Mrs. Margaret E. Frischauf, Ottawa, Illinois 

Mrs. Ruth L. Garrett, Lawrenceville, Illinois 

Mr. Elmer C. Gentle, Mt. Vernon, Illinois 

Mrs. Edna M. Gregersen, Pekin, Illinois 

Mr. J. Stratton Hall, Aurora, Illinois 

Mr. Max M. Hayes, Peoria, Illinois 

Mr. James A. Holsen, Mt. Carmel, Illinois 

Mr. William Jordan, Marion, Illinois 

Mrs. Florence Lane, Lewistown, Illinois 

Mr. A. H. McDanal, Jasper, Alabama 

Mr. Kennon T. McFarland, Bethesda, Ohio 

Mrs. Catherine C. Nelson, Beardstown, Illinois 

Mrs. Jessie A. Nelson, Granville, Illinois 

Mr. Charles L. Perkins, Princeton, Illinois 

Miss Margaret Ponders, Senatobia, Mississippi 

Mr. M. C. Porter, Monmouth, Illinois 

Mrs. Helen R. Richards, Yorkville, Illinois 

Mr. Armin A. Rippelmeyer, Waterloo, Illinois 

Miss Marguerite Schedel, Pittsfield, Illinois 

Mrs. Helen Scheneck, Morris, Illinois 

Mrs. Verne Setzkorn, Du Quoin, Illinois 

Mrs. Mary N. Walker, Kewanee, Illinois 
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A Srupy or Mepicar Care tn Pustic Ass!isTANceE 


HE Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Teard, has recently released plans for a study of 
medical care in public assistance to be undertaken 
by States on a voluntary basis. State public assistance 
agencies have long felt the need for comparable in- 
formation on the administration, volume, types and 
costs of medical care made available through assis- 
tance agencies. With the termination of the FERA, 
many assistance agencies temporarily curtailed their 
medical care activities. In recent years, however, the 
extent to which agencies enable recipients to secure 
medical care has increased considerably. Widely vary- 
ing methods of administration have been developed 
among the States and within the States. The study 
will offer an opportunity to collect information much 
needed by individual agencies in program planning. 
A sharing of experience should prove valuable to 
States not able to participate in the study, as well as 
to the Bureau of Public Assistance and to the par- 
ticipating States. 

The study will provide information on medical 
care, the cost of which is provided through the 
assistance agency, but it will not attempt to get 
information on all medical care received by recipi- 
ents of assistance. The study, therefore, in no sense 
is a survey of the medical needs of recipients nor 
of the amount of care received by them from all 
medical facilities. It will, however, provide rela- 
tively comparable information on how medical care 
is provided through State and local assistance agen- 
cies, the number of cases receiving medical care, and 
the types of care provided through these agencies. 

Two types of methods will be used to obtain data. 
Information on methods of administering the medical 
aspects of public assistance will be secured through 
descriptive outlines covering State and local agencies 
activities, and a current case recording device will 
be used to get data on individual cases. The case 
card, by showing actual practice, will supplement 
the administrative schedules, which will describe 
organization and policy. 

The study plan includes three schedules as follows: 

1. State assistance agency report on activities relat- 

ing to the medical aspects of public assistance. 
(This report will describe the organization, 
policies, and administration of the State agency 
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in relation to medical care and financing of such 
care.) 

2. Local assistance agency report on administration 
of medical aspects of public assistance. (This 
report, which is similar to the State agency 
report, will provide information for the par- 
ticipating local units on organization for medi- 
cal care, types of care available through the 
public assistance agency, methods of paying for 
care, quality, quantity, and cost standards for 
requirements for medical care, procedures fol- 
lowed by the recipient to obtain medical care, 
and financing of such care.) 

3. Case card for each case receiving medical care 
during a six months’ period. (The use of this 
card will obtain information on the volume, 
types, and costs of medical care provided through 
the assistance agency for the participating States 
combined. The card will include information 
both on care made available through the money 
payment and on care met by payments to 
vendors.) 


The Bureau hopes that all States will supply in- 
formation on State agency activities relating to med- 
ical care even though they are not able to participate 
in the full study. In each State undertaking the 
complete study, the case card will be used to supple- 
ment the county administrative schedule in a sample 
of counties, not to exceed 15 in any one State. The 
report on administration will be made at once—at 
the beginning of the study. It will be necessary, 
however, to maintain the case recording for as long 
as six months in order to get sufficient and meaning- 
ful data. In order to complete the study in 1946, 
the case recording in selected counties will be initiated 
during this current half year. 


InTER-AGENCY CORRESPONDENCE 


$ IS CHARACTERISTIC of several other states’ reports, 
A the Ninth Annual Report of the Nebraska Board 
of Control relates the state’s 1945 experience with 
inter-agency correspondence. An increase over the 
previous year, in correspondence between agencies 
in Nebraska and other states was reported as a recog- 
nition of the interdependence of agencies giving 
similar service. During the report year, reviews on 
all cases receiving grants in the categorical assist- 
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ance programs, but living outside of the state, were 
routed through the state office. In a like manner 
requests for review from out of state agencies were 
received by the state board and routed to county 
offices. The Nebraska requests for review in other 
states outnumbered those received from other states 
by fifty per cent. 


New AssociaTION OF WELFARE ACCOUNTANTS 


NE OF THE distinctive and interesting accomplish- 

ments of the Seventy-Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the New York State Association of Public Welfare 
Officials was the first meeting of a newly formed 
association under the title of the New York State 
Association of Public Welfare Accountants. 

This Association has been organized to serve the 
staff people in New York’s local welfare agencies 
who are responsible for accounting practices, methods 
and procedures, and office management. 

One hundred and twelve members of this new 
association registered for the first annual meeting 
and the two day program included prominent guest 
speakers, panel discussions on “The Utilization of 
Business Machines in Public Welfare Administra- 
tion” and “Accounting Manuals.” A half-day session 
was given over to a work shop session in which 
general accounting problems were discussed. 


Forty-Eicut State Orrices of VETERANS AFFAIRS 


LL FORTY-EIGHT states now have an office, depart- 

ment or agency to administer veterans affairs as 

a result of state legislative action this year, the Council 
of State Governments has announced. 

New state veterans agencies were created, or exist- 
ing bureaus reorganized into state veterans offices, by 
legislatures of 15 states this year. This action, with 
that of other states in 1944 and 1943, now enables 
all 48 states to give active assistance in the handling 
of veterans affairs. 

States taking the action include Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Washington and West Virginia. Other 
states expanded and improved existing laws. Many 
of the state laws include the appointment of veterans 
service officers whose responsibility includes aiding 
discharged veterans in obtaining benefits to which 
they are entitled from state and federal governments. 

The July issue of the same magazine reports that 
their recommendation was followed for old age as- 
sistance and the $50 maximum “was continued and 
made permanent.” Relative responsibility was re- 
tained but provision was made for optional payments 


to the county by the relatives, thus allowing the 
county to pay the recipient the full amount of the 
grant. 

The legislature increased assistance to the needy 
blind from $50 to $60 per month and permitted “out- 
side income” of $800 instead of $400 as previously 
provided. Also by action of the legislature, the state 
will contribute a larger portion to aid to dependent 
children, up to $35 per month per child, and the 
county’s share will be reduced. 

In the event there should be widespread postwar 
unemployment, the legislature made plans, to become 
effective only on further action by the legislature, for 
state and county participation in financing relief. The 
State Department of Social Welfare will make rules 
and regulations as to the process of investigation and 
the type of relief to be granted. 


Book Note 


BRITAIN’S WAY TO SOCIAL sECURITY, by Francois 
Lafitte. Pilot Press, London, distributed in U. S. by 
Transatlantic Arts, Forest Hills, New York. 110 
pages. $1.75. 

An excellent summary of the famous Beveridge 
Plan and the English Coalition Government Plan 
for social security is presented in this volume. It 
opens with a twenty-five page review of earlier relief, 
assistance and insurance provisions, describes the 
Beveridge Plan, and presents a critique of present 
English welfare programs. 

JOBS AND THE MAN, by Luther E. Woodward and 
Dr. Thomas A. C. Rennie. Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield, Illinois, 1945. 132 pages. $2.00. 

Not a few of the fifteen million men who are 
returning from theatres of war to civilian life will 
need help in making adjustments to their old or 
to new jobs. Those who will supervise placement, 
employ and counsel these individuals will find this 
simple handbook a useful guide to understanding 
veterans’ problems. It describes practical techniques, 
suggests veterans’ employment programs and pro- 
vides an excellent annotated bibliography for admin- 
istrators, counselors, and industrial physicians on 
mental hygiene in industry. 

Voluntary Health Agencies, by Selskar M. Gunn 
and Philip S. Platt. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1945, 363 pages, $3.00. 

After three years on the loom, during which time 
there has been much study of design and some com- 
plicated knots to untangle, comes now the long 
awaited report sponsored by the National Health 
Council, Voluntary Health Agencies. 
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This is an interpretive study by Selskar M. Gunn, 
the late Vice-president of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and Philip S. Platt, the Executive Director of the 
New York Association for the Blind. It represents 
the first comprehensive effort ever made to diagnose 
the “healthfulness” of more than 20,000 health agen- 
cies in this country. 

It is a report that will be of inestimable value to 
students of public health and social welfare. The 
agency executive will want to review it carefully 
with his board and his staff. It deserves the closest 
of scrutiny of the day’s philanthropists. 

The reader cannot help but admire the painful 
frankness of the study, as it begins to probe and 
search beyond the desk of the receptionist, on to the 
point of questioning how long the agencies expect 
to continue in their present role in postwar years. 
Searching questions as to the ability and the will to 
adjust and to accept changes are presented. 

It is significant to note that the support which 
voluntary health agencies receive in money contribu- 
tions and in personal effort depends pretty much on 
what the public understands rather than the impor- 
tance of the disease. Some agencies receive support 
on a very large scale and stand out in striking con- 
trast to others that remain definitely neglected. 

The interpretation of the social values of voluntary 
health agencies is well put, in that it points out the 
high regard that men and women have for their 
fellows as they work, as they serve in the capacity 
of board members or officers. “The importance of 
some three hundred thousand board and committee 
members of health agencies can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Their service, often given at considerable 
sacrifice of time and money, cannot be appraised in 
dollars.” 

The study asks, for instance, if the agency has a 
program that is fluid and subject to change? Is the 
agency prepared to take on new ones, and even to 
abandon or to transfer some of its functions to other 
agencies? 

A criticism of the voluntary agency is brought out 
in that it generally tends to lag in its attitudes and 
practices in relation to social, economic and cultural 
changes, all of which is illustrated in their tardy 
adoption of community planning, of modern per- 
sonnel policies and attitudes toward the growing 
importance of organized labor. 

The up and doing agency is keenly awake to other 
agencies in the field. There are health councils which 
attempt to coordinate community health programs, 
there are the chamber of commerce and the neighbor- 
hood health committees that bring together a great 


variety of specialized capacities and interests to serve 
a common good. 

In the discussion on “the problem on the national 
level” the National Health Council, under whose 
auspices the study was promoted, lays itself out for 
a wide open diagnosis. Here is the story of its pre- 
embryonic stage, its conception and the labor pains 
that it has endured as it sought to give birth and 
life to something vital and needful. Here—and very 
ably—is given proof and reason for its existence, and 
the high hopes that it has for the future. The 
Council has proven itself in the conduct of this study. 

State and national organizations are in a position 
to give technical information, advice and leadership 
in the field of public health. Much remains to be 
done, however, in the way of pooling resources so 
as to overcome the competitive appeals for the atten- 
tion and support of the public. 

“Financing voluntary health work” comes in for 
a serious review. There is a question as to the fair- 
ness of one organization going ahead for an all-out 
appeal (worthy though it be), while others are neg- 
lected. There are instances of some worthy projects 
not having enough money, while others have great 
sums in reserve. All in all, the public has become 
confused by the “multiplicity, competitiveness and 
frequent sentimentality of these appeals for support.” 
Much has been learned from the experience of the 
multiple war relief appeal. The need for a better 
way and the advantages of pooling national agencies’ 
appeals, is food for thought for the days to come. 

The study brings out the source of strength which 
can be found in the professional associations, as these 
clearing houses of knowledge know of the latest 
technical discoveries and are in position to pass them 
on to the public through the health agencies. 

With the end of the war, the American National 
Red Cross will be engaged in new public health 
activities. Their assistance in the days of peace can 
be a vital contribution, as is outlined in a special 
chapter. 

To conclude, the study dares to push the curtain 
aside and greet the future with hope. There are 
changes that will and must be made, but the future 
belongs only to the daring, and to those of vision— 
to those who can adjust to the change of this 
changing day. 
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1946 
ACTIVE COMMITTEES 
of the 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


The Association has two types of committees: those con- 
cerned with the Association’s internal management (operating 
committees), and those concerned with the continuing prob- 
lems of welfare administration (association committees). 





OPERATING COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee 


Elected by Board of Directors at annual meeting, it consists of 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, retiring president, and 
two other members of the Association elected by the Board. The 
chairman of the National Council of State Public Assistance and 
Welfare Administrators and the chairman of the National Council 
of Local Public Welfare Administrators shall be ex-officio members 
of the Executive Committee. 

President: LOULA DUNN, Commissioner, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Montgomery 5, Alabama 

Vice-President: ROBERT T. LANSDALE, Commissioner, State 
Department of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany 1, 
New York 

Treasurer: JOSEPH L. MOSS, Director, Cook County Bureau of 
Public Welfare, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 

Secretary; HOWARD L. RUSSELL, Director, American Public 
Welfare Association, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois 

Board Representative: JOSEPH E. BALDWIN, Director, Lake 
County Department of Public Welfare, Gary, Indiana 

Board Representative: HARRY O. PAGE, Deputy Commissioner 
for Welfare and Medical Care, State Department of Social 
Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany 1, New York 

EARL M. KOUNS, Director, State Department of Public Welfare, 
State Capitol Annex, Denver 2, Colorado (Chairman, Na- 
tional Council of State Administrators) 

WILLIAM G. O'HARE, Secretary, Overseers of the Public Welfare, 
43 Hawkins Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts (Chairman, Na- 
tional Council of Local Administrators) 

J. MILTON PATTERSON, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, 120 West Redwood Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland 


Membership Committee 


Function: The Membership Committee, on the approval of the 
Board of Directors, establishes and defines any classification for 
membership which may seem to them best and proper. The annual 
dues for individual and agency membership shall be fixed by the 
Membership Committee on the approval of the Board of Directors. 
Chairman: W. S. TERRY, JR.,* Commissioner, State Department 

of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 4065, Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana 
RONALD H. BORN,® Director, City-County Public Welfare De- 
partment, 585 Bush Street, San Francisco 8, California 
H. K. GHORMLEY, Administrator, Walla Walla County Welfare 
Department, 116 South Second Avenue, Walla, Walla, Wash- 


ington 

RAYMOND HILLIARD,®* Public Aid Director, Illinois Public Aid 
Commission, Room 2000, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 
1, Illinois 

LEROY HULTBERG, County Assistance Director, Lancaster 
County Assistance Bureau, 422 Terminal Building, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

JARLE LEIRFALLOM, Acting Director, Division of Social Wel- 
fare, Department of Social Security, Globe Building, St. Paul 

Minneso’ 


’ ta 

CONSTANCE T. MYERS, Supervisor, Department of Social Wel- 
fare, Branford, Connecticut 

GEORGE P. MILLS,* Executive Director, Allegheny County Board 
of Assistance, 4 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 

RALPH D. L. PRICE,* Director, Saline County Department of 
Social Welfare, Salina, Kansas 

BERNICE I. REED,* Director, Denver Bureau of Public Welfare, 
650 Cherokee Street, Denver, Colorado 


W. E. STANLEY, Superintendent, Durham County Department 
of Public Welfare, County Court House Annex, P. O. Box 810, 
Durham, North Carolina 


Staff Member: HOWARD L. RUSSELL, Secretary to Committee. 
*These people are regional membership chairmen. 


State Membership Chairmen 


ALABAMA—BESS ADAMS, Director, Bureau of Field Service, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Montgomery 5 

ARKANSAS—A. L. BELL, Assistant Commissioner and Director of 
Social Service Division, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA—RONALD H. BORN, Director, City & County 
Public Welfare Department, 585 Bush Street, San Francisco 8. 

COLORADO—BERNICE I. REED, Director, City & County Bureau 
of Public Welfare, 650 Cherokee Street, Denver 

CONNECTICUT—CONSTANCE T. MYERS, Supervisor, Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Branford 

DELAWARE—A. BERNICE QUIMBY, Executive Director, State 
Board of Welfare, 2120 Market Street, Wilmington 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—SAYA SCHWARTZ, Chief, Operat- 
ing Statistics and Analysis Section, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Board, Washington 25 

FLORIDA—EMMA A. MAURER, Field Representative, State Wel- 
fare Board, 25 West Monroe Street, Jacksonville 1 

IDAHO—HAROLD H. SMITH, Director of Social Service, State 
Department of Public Assistance, Box 1189, Boise 

ILLINOIS—GARRETT W. KEASTER, State Field Representative, 
Illinois Public Aid Commission, Room 201—Armory Build- 
ing, Springfield 

INDIANA—KENNETH F. ALLMAN, Director, Jasper County De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Court House, Rensselaer 

IOWA—FRANK T. WALTON, Director, Division of Public As- 

sisatnce, State Department of Social Welfare, Iowa Building, 

Des Moines 8 

KENTUCKY—LOUISE DIECKS, Director, Department of Public 
Welfare, City Hall, Louisville 6 

LOUISIANA—ETHEL G. CHANCE, Director, Avoyelles Parish 
Public Welfare Department, P. O. Box 307, Marksville 

MAINE—RUTH S. LORD, Secretary, Overseers of Poor, Public 
Welfare Department, Room 13, City Hall, Bangor 

MARYLAND—THOMAS J. S. WAXTER, Director, Department 
of Public Welfare, 327 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2 

MASSACHUSETTS—JACOB KLINE, Welfare Agent, Department 
of Public Welfare, Fall River 

MICHIGAN—BARRETT LYONS, Administrative Assistant, State 
Department of Social Welfare, 230 North Grand Avenue, 
Lansing 4 

MINNESOTA—JOHN W. POOR, Division of Social Welfare, 
State Department of Social Security, Globe Building, 4th and 
Cedar Streets, St. Paul 1 

MISSISSIPPI—SARA P. RICKS, Director, Division of Child Wel- 
fare, State Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1669, 
Jackson 113 

MISSOURI—CLARENCE KEATHLEY, District Supervisor, State 
Social Security Commission of Missouri, Sikeston 

MONTANA—HELEN M. BARKE, State Field Supervisor, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Box 2131, Billings 

NEBRASKA—ERNEST T. LINDGREN, Director, Hall County 
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Department of Welfare, 112 West Second Street, Grand Island 

NEVADA—GRACE SEMENZA, Administrative Assistant, Division 
of Child Welfare Services, State Welfare Department, 440 
Gazette Building, Reno 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—ALICE A. KAVANAUGH, Supervisor of 
Field Services, State Department of Public Welfare, State 
House Annex, Concord 

NEW JERSEY—MARC P. DOWELL, Director, Division of Old 
Age Assistance, State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
State House, Trenton 7 

NEW MEXICO—MONTE MAY RILEY, Bernalillo County Di- 
rector, State Department of Public Welfare, 103% West Cen- 
tral Avenue, Albuquerque 

NEW YORK STATE—RICHARD T. GILMARTIN, Commissioner, 
Suffolk County Department of Public Welfare, Suffolk Home, 
Yaphank 

NEW YORK CITY—JACOB T. ZUKERMAN, Director, Division 

of Procedures and Systems, Department of Welfare, 902 Broad- 

way, New York 10 

NORTH CAROLINA—VICTORIA BELL, Field Social Work 
Service, State Board of Public Welfare, 20 Bridge Street, 
Canton 

NORTH DAKOTA—ESTELLE KRICK, Executive Secretary, Ward 
County Welfare Board, Court House, Minot 

OHIO—E. L. WORTHINGTON, Director, Department of Public 
Health and Welfare, City Hall, Cleveland 14 

OKLAHOMA—CHARLOTTE C. DONNELL, Supervisor, Divi- 
sion of Public Assistance, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Capitol Office Building, Oklahoma City 5 

PENNSYLVANIA—MARGARET STEEL MOSS, Executive Direc- 
tor, Dauphin County Board of Assistance, 1507 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg 

RHODE ISLAND—HENRY F. BURT, Area Supervisor, Division 
of Public Assistance, State Department of Social Welfare, 54 
Earle Street, Woonsocket 

SOUTH CAROLINA—INEZ McC. LAWSON, Director, Darlington 
County Department of Public Welfare, Darlington 

SOUTH DAKOTA—FERN L. CHAMBERLAIN, Chief, Research 
and Statistics, State Department of Social Security, Pierre 

TENNESSEE—JUNE OFFICER, Regional Director, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Nashville 3 

UTAH—JAMES G. KERR, Director, Bureau of Assistance and 
Service, State Department of Public Welfare, 220 State 
Capitol, Salt Lake City 

VERMONT—T. C. DALE, Commissioner, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Montpelier 

VIRGINIA—BERNARD W. GLASS, Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, Room 413, City Hall Annex, Richmond 

WEST VIRGINIA—DR. CHARLES E. KENNEY, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Child Welfare, State Department of Public Assistance, 
State Capitol, Charleston 5 

WISCONSIN—GEORGE M. KEITH, Director, Division of Public 
Assistance, State Department of Public Welfare, 315 South 
Carroll Street, Madison 2 

WYOMING—CLARICE M. CLEMONS, Director, Sheridan County 
Welfare Department, Sheridan. 


ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 
Committee on Child Welfare 


Function: To study current social problems involving children; 
to evaluate special programs of services for children; to analyze 
relationships of child welfare services to other welfare programs. 
Chairman: FEDELE F. FAURI, Director, State Department of 
Social Welfare, 230 North Grand Avenue, Lansing 4, 
Michigan 

LEONARD W. MAYO, Dean, School of Applied Social Work, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

EMMA C. PUSCHNER, Director, American Legion National Child 
Welfare Division, National Headquarters, Indianapolis 6, 
Indiana 

LOA HOWARD, Administrator, State Public Welfare Commis- 
sion, 507 Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon 

ROBERT MARTIN, Assistant Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

LAWRENCE C. COLE, Administrator, Children’s Services Divi- 
sion, State Department of Social Welfare, 610 Mt. Pleasant 
Avenue, Providence 8, Rhode Island 


A. BERNICE QUIMBY, Exccutive Director, State Board of Wel- 
fare, 2120 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 

H. L. LACKEY, Director, Division of Child Welfare, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Austin, Texas 

L. R. GERBER, Superintendent, Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
904 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 

MARJORIE SISKEY, Deputy, Division of Child Welfare, Office 
of Commissioner of Welfare, Hartford, Connecticut 

SARA RICKS, Director, Children’s Division, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Jackson, Mississippi 

ELIZABETH FIKE, Caseworker, Indianapolis Children’s Bureau, 
2419 Park Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Staff Member: ELIZABETH WICKENDEN, Secretary to Com- 
mittee 


Joint Committee of APWA With American 
Hospital Association 


Function: To consider problems which are of interest to both 
hospital and welfare administrators; to prepare and promulgate 
policies in their common field. 


AHA 


Chairman: DR. FRED G. CARTER, St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

THE REVEREND JOHN J. BINGHAM, Division of Health and 
— Catholic Charities of New York, New York, New 
Yor 

HOWARD E. BISHOP, Robert Packer Hospital, Sayre, Penn- 
sylvania 

J. DOUGLAS COLEMAN, Associated Hospital Service of Balti- 
more, Baltimore, Maryland 

MICHAEL M. DAVIS, Chairman, Committee on Research in 
Medical Economics, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

STUART K. HUMMELL, Silver Cross Hospital, Joliet, Illinois 

DR. CHARLES F. WILINSKY, Beth Israel Hospital, 330 Brook- 
line Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 

Ex-Officio Members 

GEORGE P. BUGBEE, Executive Secretary, American Hospital 
Association, 18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 

J. RUSSELL CLARK, Washington Service Bureau, 1705 K Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

JOHN N. HATFIELD, Chairman, Council on Governmental 
Relations, American Hospital Association, care of Pennsylvania 
Hospital, 8th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


APWA 


MARGARET STEEL MOSS, Executive Director, Dauphin County 
Board of Assistance, 1509 North Third Street, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

HARRY O. PAGE, Deputy Commissioner for Welfare and Medical 
Care, State Department of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, 
Albany 1, New York 

DR. LEONARD PARENTE, Welfare Medical Adviser, State De- 
partment of Welfare, Hartford, Connecticut 

J. MILTON PATTERSON, Director, Maryland State Department 
of Public Welfare, 120 West Redwood Street, Baltimore 1, 
Maryland 

DR. ELLEN C. POTTER, Director of Medicine, State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey 

WILLIAM P. SAILER, Executive Director, Philadelphia County 
Board of Assistance, 112 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pennsylvania 

STANTON M. STRAWSON, Deputy Commissioner, Westchester 
County Department of Public Welfare, Valhalla, New York 

Ex-Officio Members 

HOWARD L. RUSSELL, Director, American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 

DR. GERTRUDE STURGES, Consultant on Medical Care, Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. Home Address: Wakefield, Rhode Island 


Committee on Personnel 


Function: To compile and analyze material on welfare per- 
sonnel policies and procedures for clearance among administrators 
and agency personnel officers. 
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Chairman: HUBERT H. HARRIS, Director, Division of Public 
Assistance, State Social Security Commission, State Office Build- 
ing, Jefferson, Missouri 

HENRY ARONSON, Chief, State Technical Advisory Service, 
Social Security Board, Washington, D. C 

RUTH L. BOWMAN, Executive Secretary, Ramsey County Welfare 
Board, 179 Court House, St. Paul 2, Minnesota 

RUSSELL P. DRAKE, Chief, Administrative Services Unit, State 
Department of Social Security, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

CARL A. HERBAGE, Deputy Director, State Department of Social 
Welfare, 616 K Street, Sacramento 14, California 

LEROY HULTBERG, Director, Lancaster County Assistance Bu- 
reau, 422 Terminal Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 

GEORGE M. KEITH, Division of Public Assistance, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 315 South Carroll Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

K. O. MacKENZIE, Director of Public Welfare, Province of Mani- 
toba, 320 Sherbrook Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

GEORGE P. MILLS, Executive Director, Allegheny County Board 
of Assistance, 4 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 

LILLIE H. NAIRNE, Director, Orleans Parish Department of 
Public Welfare, 700 Lafayette Street, New Orleans 9, Louisiana 

MARGARET M. SMIRNOFF, Director of Field Services, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 141 South Meridian Street, Indianap- 
olis 14, Indiana 

MRS. FARRELL C. WALRATH, Personnel Officer, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, State Capitol Annex, Denver 2, 
Colorado 

PAULINE WERT, Director, Bureau of Personnel and Training, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Travelers Building, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia 

BENJAMIN E. YOUNGDAHL, School of Social Work, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis 5, Missouri 

Staff Member: LOUIS HOSCH, Secretary to Committee 


Committee on Welfare Policy 


Function: To analyze and study the organization and adminis- 
tration of public welfare programs with particular reference to the 
development of policy; to study the relationship of legislation to 
policy, and to analyze proposed welfare legislation as to its reflec- 
tion of or effect on welfare policy. 

Chairman: J. MILTON PATTERSON, Director, State Department 
of Public Welfare, 120 West Redwood Street, Baltimore 1, 
Maryland 

JOSEPH E. BALDWIN, Director, Lake County, Department of 
Public Welfare, Gary, Indiana 

LEONARD L. HEGLAND, Administrator, King County Welfare 
Department, 327 Lyon Building, Seattle 4, Washington 

LELAND W. HIATT, Commissioner, State Welfare Board, P.O. 
Box 989, Jacksonville 1, Florida 

RAYMOND M. HILLIARD, Public Aid Director, Illinois Public 
Aid Commission, Room 2000, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois 

GEOFFREY MAY, Assistant Chief, Estimates Division, Bureau of 
the Budget, Washington 25, D. C. 

HARRY O. PAGE, Deputy Commissioner for Welfare and Medical 
Care, State Department of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, 
Albany 1, New York 

DR. ELLEN C. POTTER, Director, Division of Medicine, State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey 

WILLIAM P. SAILER, Executive Director, Philadelphia County 
Board of Assistance, 112 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pennsylvania 

FRANK SCHROPP, Director, Sedgwick County Social Welfare 

Board, 1300 East Douglas, Wichita 7, Kansas 
SAYA SCHWARTZ, Chief, Operating Statistics and Analysis Sec- 

tion, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

W. S. TERRY, JR., Commissioner, State Department of Public 
Welfare, P.O. Box 4065, Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana 

DR. ELLEN WINSTON, Commission, State Board of Public Wel- 
fare, Raleigh, North Carolina 

ROBERT P. WRAY, Acting Secretary, State Department of Public 
Assistance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Staff Member: ELIZABETH WICKENDEN, Secretary to Com- 
mittee 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE AND WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Officers and Executive Committee 


Chairman: EARL M. KOUNS, Director, State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, State Capitol Annex, Denver 2, Colorado 

Vice Chairman: ARTHUR B. RIVERS, Director, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Columbia, South Carolina 

Secretary: HOWARD L. RUSSELL, Director, American Public 
— Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois 

RAYMOND M. HILLIARD, Public Aid Director, Illinois Public 
Aid Commission, Room 2000, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois 

LOA HOWARD, Administrator, State Public Welfare Commission, 
Portland, Oregon 

J. MILTON PATTERSON, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, 120 West Redwood Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland 

W. S. TERRY, JR., Commissioner, State Department of Public 
Welfare, P.O. Box 4065, Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana 

NEIL C. VANDEMOER, Director of Assistance, Department of 
Assistance and Child Welfare, State Capitol Building, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

JOHN H. WINTERS, Director, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Austin, Texas 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 


Officers and Executive Committee 


Chairman: WILLIAM G. O'HARE, Secretary, Overseers of the 
Public Welfare, 43 Hawkins Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Vice Chairman: S. H. THOMPSON, Director, Alameda County 
Welfare Commission, 420 Broadway, Oakland 7, California 
Secretary: HOWARD L. RUSSELL, Director, American Public 
Welfare Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 

MISS BERNICE I. REED, Director, Denver Bureau of Public 
Welfare, 650 Cherokee Street, Denver, Colorado 

RALPH D. L. PRICE, Director, Saline County Department of 
Social Welfare, Salina, Kansas 

RONALD H. BORN, Director, Public Welfare Department, 585 
Bush Street, San Francisco 8, California 

GEORGE P. MILLS, Executive Director, Allegheny County Board 
of Assistance, 4 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 

W. E. STANLEY, Superintendent, Welfare Department, Durham, 
North Carolina 

JOSEPH E. BALDWIN, Director, Lake County Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Court House, Gary, Indiana 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS OF LOCAL 
WELFARE DIRECTORS 


Appointed by the Executive Committee of the National Council 
of Local Welfare Administrators to assist APWA in the collection 
of material and information from the State Associations of County 
Welfare Directors. 

Chairman: JOSEPH E. BALDWIN, Director, Lake County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Gary, Indiana 

RONALD H. BORN, Director, Public Welfare Department, 585 
Bush Street, San Francisco 8, California 

LEONARD L. HEGLAND, Administrator, King County Welfare 
Department, 327 Lyon Building, Seattle 4, Washington 

GEORGE P. MILLS, Executive Director, Allegheny County Board 
of Assistance, 4 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 

CONSTANCE T. MYERS, Supervisor, Department of Social Wel- 
fare, Branford, Connecticut 

LILLIE NAIRNE, Director, Orleans Parish Department of Public 
Welfare, 700 Lafayette Street, New Orleans 9, Louisiana 

FRANK SCHROPP, Director, Sedgwick County Social Welfare 
Board, 1300 East Douglas, Wichita 7, Kansas 

W. E. STANLEY, Superintendent, Durham County Department of 
Public Welfare, P.O. Box 870, Durham, North Carolina 











THE 
PUBLIC ae DIRECTORY 


The seventh annual edition of the Public Welfare Directory has 
been compiled and will be available approximately April 1. 


— It Contains — 


e A listing of the Executive Staff of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 


e A listing of public welfare officials and agencies serving United States Territories 
and Possessions. 


e A listing of provincial and city relief officials and agencies in Canada. 
e For each state, a statement on the administration of public assistance. 


e For each state, a listing of agencies whose programs are related to public welfare 
(health, vocational rehabilitation, unemployment compensation, employment com- 
pensation, employment service, etc.). 


e For each state, a statement of approved practices in interstate correspondence. 


e For each state, where practical, a listing of local public assistance and welfare 


officials. 
e For each state, the source of vital statistics information. 
e Maps of the regional organization of federal agencies. 
e A general article on interstate correspondence procedures. 


e An official statement of policy on release of information to public assistance 
agencies. 


e An official statement of Veterans Administration policy on release of information 
to public assistance agencies. 


e A tabular summary of settlement and residence requirements for public assistance, 
by states. 





$1.50 per copy 


($1.35 per copy on orders for 10 to 25 copies; 


$1.20 per copy on orders for 25 or more copies. ) 
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